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Paper Size Own Paper Mojo paper Mojo paper Bond Paper a 
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860. do 2:60 » 3.80 4.10 : 6:85; : 
- 400° ~-do 2.80 4.20 4.80 7.80 
600° do 3.00 - 6.00 : 5.50 9.25 - 


= SINGLE SPACED TYPE about 45 lines per page. ee 
Typewriter On Customer’s Oa Thin _ On Medium On Good American 
Paper Size _ Own Paper Mojo Paper Mojo Paper Bond Paper | i 
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postage if ate. e quote for thin Mojo paper because some people wish Mojo Paper fin the second ing a0 
at a litle higher price because it gives a much better appearance to the work, — our s desire 
the American Bond paper fer which we also quote. 
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The Children of Missionaries 


T PRESENT OVER five per-cent of 
the missionaries in the six Protes- 
tant Evangelical Missions in the Fed- 
#3 eral Council, are children of Korea 
missionaries, This proportion will increase 
in the future. All are agreed that ‘“‘second 
generation” missionaries in any country are 
desirable. 

It would be strange if a large proportion of 
the children of missionaries were not mis- 
sionaries, or at least in active Christian work. 
Fairly complete records are kept of the chil- 
dren of missionaries of the Chosen Mission, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. In 1936, there 
were 196 living children, 16 years of age and 
over. Of this number, 50 or 25% were mis- 
sionaries, pastors, pastors wives, students 
in theological seminaries and Bible schools, 
Twenty were on the foreign field. Twenty 
were in the medical profession—physicians, 
nurses, students in medical and nurses’ train- 
ing schools. Forty two were still in under- 
graduate study in colleges and universities 
and nineteen in high school. They were scat- 
tered in twenty eight states and territori- 
es of the U.S. A. and eight foreign countries. 
During the twenty or more years that the 
records have been kept there has been only 
one recorded death. 

Some of the rewards for missionary service 
go to the children of missionaries. A larger 
proportion are college graduates, enter the pro- 
fessions, go to the foreign field, become active 
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church workers, do some outstanding piece of 
work, live longer, are more cosmopolitan, than 
of children of other classes. That it is so, is 
no special credit to the children nor to their 
parents. It is due to the favorable circum- 
stances uader which the children are reared 
which the Church has made possible in its 


foreign mission work. 


Foreign missionaries owe a debt of gradi- 
tude to colleges that give liberal scholarships 
to the children of missionaries, to Mission 
Boards that increase their children’s allow- 
ance while the children are in school, to 
churches and individual Christians who help 
pay the school expenses of some missionary’s 
child. 

The children of missionaries know loneliness 
because of early separation from home and 
parents. They are suddenly called upon to 
make trying re-adjustments. During. vaca- 
tion periods they are often without any place 
to go. At times they feel keenly the limitas 
tion of funds.. However, their home training 
stands. them. in. good stead. Many. wohs 
them kindness because they are children of 
missionaries. Their wider experience makes 
them resourceful, etc. 

The children of missionaries themselves, 
recognizing these advantages, should be true 
to their heritage and render the highest from 
of service wherever they are and in whatever 
worthwhile work they are doing. 


What do Second Generation Missionaries Say? 


a. My Call to Korea—Twenty Five Years After 


(S IT BECAUSE everyone who comes 
as a missionary is supposed to have a 
‘‘call” that the editor has asked us of 
a) the second generation to write about 
eee Or is it inferred by some that we 
have followed the line of least resistance and 
stepped into shoes too big for us? Or, on 
the contrary, are we supposed to be so differ- 
ent that our call has been perhaps a bit louder 
than that of others ? Whatever it be, certain 
is is that there is either an aura or a handicap 
conveyed by the words, “Oh, so you were 
born out here ?”’ 

I wonder whether this can be true of other 
professions, where the son takes up the work 
of the father? It would be interesting to 
know. Ido not think there is, unless it be in 
the ministry, where also the matter of a ‘‘call” 
has been so much stressed. 

Writing as I am after twenty five years 
there is the tendency either to minify or mag- 
nify the event. One may fall into the error 
of boasting—like some of the ‘“‘testimonies’’ 
which I heard at prayer meeting as a youth, 
the effect of which upon me was a feeling of 
being bored by adult boasting. And Iam here 
laying myself open to the same accusation. 
So I shall try to put it as factually and con- 
cretely as possible. 

We returned to America when I was eleven 
years old and I did not come back until after 
graduation and two years of residence in a 
country parish, that is, after seventeen years. 

When I was twelve and we were living in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, there came that cruel 
cable from Korea, whither father had gone 
while we stayed behind until my elder sister 
should sufficiently recover her health to be 
left in school. Mother took me in her arms, 
for Korea had taken my father from me. 
Brave little mother, left with four children to 
raise. * 

Naturally I did not feel any obligation to re- 
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turn to the place where my life had received 
its greatest privation. I had no positive aver- 
sion, but I did have the feeling all through © 
my youth that one could be a good man—and 
that was indeed of primary necessity—without 
becoming professionally so, a preacher or mis- 
sionary. One might better make money and 
use that well instead—a way of life which is 
obviously the destiny of the great majority. 
So I would be a good man and make good 
money and do good with that. The fact that 
a widow’s allowance from the Board of For- 
eign Missions though gratefully received was 
pitiuflly small, that I “carried papers’’ and 
worked in my uncle’s machine shop during 
several summer vacations, that our mother 
skimped and saved in order to give us the 
best education available, all these things were 
in course of preparing me, as 1] have after- 
wards seen it, for that day of decision, the 
thirteenth of August, 1911. 

I had secured a position as counsellor at 
Camp Rainsford, on Long Island Sound, where 
boys from the slums of New York were 
given a two weeks vacation by St. George’s 
Episcopal Church. Over the week end 
when the groups changed I accepted the in- 
vitation of Dr. & Mrs. Julian S. Wadsworth 
to visit them in their parish at Providence, 
Rhode Island. The facts will not be satisfied 
unless it be recorded that Dr. Wadsworth was 
the roommate and dearest friend of my father 
while they were both students in Drew The- 
ological Seminary, and that it was Dr. Wads- 
worth’s interest in the Hermit Kingdom of 
Korea and his advice to my father which led 
the latter to take the Wadsworths’ place in 

* The writer’s father, the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, 

was lost at sea on June 11, 1902, in a boat collision ° 
off the west coast of Korea, while he was enroute 


to Mokpo for a meeting of the Board of Transla- 
tors, 


Editor 


WHAT DO SECOND GENERATION MISSIONARIES SAY ? 


coming to Korea when failing health pre- 
vented them. 

Their home was one adorned with Christian 
graces and the atmosphere from the moment 
I arrived was one of quiet, understanding 
love. They did not preach to me, nor pester 
me, and their fellowship was delightful. Then 
came church on Sunday morning, with a ser- 
mon entitled, “A Midsummer Call to Service’’. 
I had to sit up in one of the front rows, and it 
seemed, though his manner and delivery were 
anything but personal or condemnatory, that 
everything he said was directed right at me. 
I do not recall now what it was all about, but 
I can vividly recall my discomfort. I was con- 
demned, and I did not know particularly 

what I was condemned about. But in the 
gentle, expectant smile of my father’s friend 
the hand of the Lord was laid upon me, and I 
was wretched. 

After dinner I said I would take a walk. 
The good doctor had some pastoral duties, 
and I was glad to be allowed to be alone. I 
walked miles through the city park, thinking 
there might be some interesting person of the 
opposite gender who might be beguiled into 
conversation with a stranger and thus relieve 
my loneliness. But the more I looked upon 
that innocent, happy scene in the park, the 
more self-condemnatory and world-sick I be- 
came. I lumped them all, myself as well, asa 
bunch of pleasure-mad hypocrites. And what 
wasit all about anyway? Wasn’t I trying to 
be decent? Why did everything seem so per- 
verse? JI cannot now, nor could I even 
right afterwards, give my train of thought on 
that memorable afternoon, but I do remember 
the confusion of mind, the distress, the feel- 
ing of hypocracy that the innocent pleasure 
seekers of the park inspired. Thus is the 
world without distorted and colored by the 
conflict of the mind under some strong emo- 
tion and things seem not what they are. 

There was church again in the evening, but 
I do not remember any thing about that 
sermon. Afterwards at the house, Dr. 
Wadsworth asked me whether I would not 
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like to come up into his study on the third 
floor to see his wood carvings, a hobby or 
avocation which furnished both balance and 
utility. We got to talking, and I remember 
saying, ‘I don’t see how you do it; the strain 
of a day like this with two sermons, a funeral, 
Sunday School, visits.” He asked me what I 
was going to do after college—I was begin- 
ning my senior year in September—and I repli- 
ed that I hoped to go into business with a 
cousin. Then I think he said something about 
a ‘‘positive life’ and a surge of emotion over- 
whelmed me. It was as though I were sus; 
pended between two eternities and I MUST 
DECIDE. Unrealized up to that moment I 
had feared to take the final step of complete 
surrender to God in every phase of life. 
“That Christ may have the preeminence” was 
the issue as it yawned before me, a dark 
abyss. I fell tomy knees in mental anguish 
and uncertainty, and finally said, “God help 
me. I will’? As suddenly the darkness 
vanished and I arose with an inner peace and 
glory which made me happy beyond expres- 
sion. 

The next day, as I returned to the camp the 
whole world seemed to be singing for joy. On 
the train the conductor, brakeman, passengers, 
the panorma passing outside the car windows, 
all seemed to speak with new meaning of a 
love extended even to me. I knew then the 
joy of coming out clean for Christ. I knew it 
first meant serving him forever, and I rejoiced 
init. And somehow, having made the decision 
to live for Him, it became evident as the only 
sensible thing to do to live it where it was 
hardest, and neediest, as I saw it—in Korea. 

So on the thirteenth of August in nineteen 
hundred and eleven my life course was 
changed, and twenty five years after I am 
filled anew with an humbling sense of grati- 
tude and joy for that day, for the blessed years 
which have followed, lit up with sunshine and 
shadow and colorful change, with mistakes 
and miracles of grace, all made “radiant with 
the light as it is in the face of Christ Jesus.” 

H. D. APPENZELLER, 


b. Our Advantages and Disadvantages 


First, let’s take the disadvantages and get 
them over with. One of these is that which 
faces every young person who takes up ap- 
proximately the same line of work as his 
parents in the same place where they have 
worked successfully for years. I felt it when 
I attended the same college as had my father, 
and I imagine my sister feels it even more so, 
now that she is in her freshman year on the 
same campus. Certain standards are more or 
less unconsciously held up to you, and one 
runs the risk of aping the older generation. 
This sort of thing is a disadvantage, of course, 
but really no more so than that of any young 
person in the “home” countries. The policy 
._ of some missions to place second-generation 
missionaries in stations away from their par- 
ents, particularly during their first years on 
the field is, I think, a very sensible one. 

- More of a disadvantage is the fact everyone 
assumes that of course you were born, lin- 
guistically speaking, with a silver spoon in 
your mouth, which is seldom the case. Just 
the other. day, a Korean friend said to me, 
“You didn’t have to do any language study 
work, when you came out, did you?” Which 
was very kindly blarney, but not much more, 
I understand that they call the new second- 
generationers at the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peiping, the “illiterate class’’, be- 
cause they can talk a bit but can’t read or 
write. That is a liberal estimate of most of us 
when we return to Korea. I recall my own 
struggles, the fall we came out. We were 
obvicusly not first-year material, but we were 
quite as obviously not second-year material; so 
we went into second year! We were study- 
ing Acts, and I verily believe that I could now 
read half of Acts in the time it took me to get 
through the first page. I had never used a re- 
ligious terminology, as a kid, more complicated 
than the words for “prayer”, and “God” and 
“Jesus”; so I was floored when it came to 
“Holy Spirit’? and “temple” and “Ascension” ! 
We experienced much the same sensation as 


one has, as a musician, when, knowing how 
utterly out of practise you are and being 
thoroughly ashamed of your lost technique, 
you are nevertheless urged to “play some- 
thing”. A few there are who stand out as 
having the ability to make a speech as soon 
as they arrive, but most of us are like the 
rest of you and have to work hard for what 
language we acquire. But we can never con- 
vince you of it, for there is always a skeptical 
look in your eye when we tell you so! 

One further disadvantage might be mention-- 
ed. This does not concern us so much after 
we have actually arrived here, as before we 
decide to come, and that is the question of 
whether we belong in Korea at all, or not. 
This is home for us and therein lies a danger 
and a disadvantage. Am I going home or 
going to work for the Lord? It’s hard to 
tell the two motives apart, sometimes. In my 
own case, I thought seriously of India and 
China as possible places for my life, and my 
wife was all set for South America—for fear 
Home might be weighing more than the 
Lord’s will. Both of us feel, now, that we are 
where we belong, but the problem and the 
disadvantage were realities for us, just the 
same. 

As for our advantages, they almost an- 
nounce themselves. I never realized them 
fully until I went to Manchoukuo for the first 
time. It was the first time I had ever lived 
for any length of time in a place where I 
could not say so much as ‘Good Morning” in 
the accepted tongue. And everything else - 
was so new and strange—the houses, the 
roads, the shops, the clothes. If a trip to 
Sinpin brought to me so many varied experi- 
ences even in spite of my general familiarity 
with things Oriental, what must it not be for 
those of you who were not born in the Far 
East! This inevitably means that, for us, the 
period of adjustment to a new environment is 
more rapidly accomplished, because the en- 
vironment is not new to us. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE A SECOND GENERATION MISSIONARY 


And then, for all that I stated a language 
disadvantage, we have also an indisputable 
language advantage. This advantage is not 
one of vocabulary. We have some vocabulary, 
but it hardly amounts to more than anyone 
else can acquire in the first few weeks of 
language study. Our language advantage 
lies in a feeling for rhythm and structure of 
the language. Some of us have it more than 
others, and this is what makes you look upon 
us as rather favored among mortals. This 
gives us a long start on other students of the 
language, and if we have any word-gathering 
ability at all with which to put this rhythm 


C. 


The Editor wants to know of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such afortune. In 
as much as the prerequisite heredity is a mat- 
ter neither of choice nor of personal achieve- 
ment, it is hoped that the reader will under- 
stand the advantages mentioned to be advant- 
ages and not personal characteristics. 

Let it first or all be understood that no 
“advantages”, whether of birth, of education 
or of peculiar talents, can of themselves suf- 
fice for the missionary on the foreign field. 
Somehow, from somewhere he must have a 
“call”, a motivation, a driving force that will 
not only take him to the place where his 
‘‘advantages” may be used, but which will 
keep him there. To allow these advantages 
to masquerade as intrinsically adequate for 
going to the mission field, is to invite a day 
when their owner will curse them as false 
lights. 

We will therefore assume that this is under- 
stood and that the editor envisages two young 
men impelled by equally vital urges to serve 
Christ in alien lands. So far as the candidate 
secretary can see they are equally talented. 
They differ chiefly in that, one was born and 
brought up in the country which he would 
now serve, while the other is a product of 
Jonesville, of the classic halls of Siwash 
College and of Blank Seminary. He knows 
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and accent to work, we are likely to get on 
faster. Even this can be exaggerated, how- 
ever. Itis said that Caruso’s brother had the 
same mechanical voice equipment as his 
famous brother, but never trained himself in 
the use of it, and hence never attained q 
mastery of it. My answer to the frequent 
compliment of my Korean friends that I have 
a good accent is, ‘Of what use isa perfect 
accent, if you can’t say with it what is in your 
heart?” Some day, I hope I shall be able to 
express myself accurately, as well as rhyth- 
mically. 
Allen D. CLARK 


To be or not to be a Second Generation Missionary 


the land of his choice from stereoptican 
slides, from the fervent pleas of missionary 
speakers and from the trusty Rand, McNally 
Geography. 

What advantages and disadvantages does 
the second generation candidate possess ? 

To save those who disagree the trouble of 
reading further, I will say at once that I be- 
lieve he has tremendous advantages and few 
disadvantages. 

I. Adaptability to Physical Surroundings. 
The harrassed Board Secretary receives a 
cabled message that young Mrs. Blank can’t 
stand the climate in X-land and must there- 
fore be returned at once. Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
have been sent to the field at heavy expense. 
They have been there about two years, and 
are still learning the language. Now, before 
they have paid any dividends on the invest- 
ment, they must be brought back all those 
thousands of miles and an item of (conserva- 
tively) $4000—$#5000 must be written off as 
almost a total loss. Such a secretary would, I 
presume, consider the fact of 15—18 years 
previous life there, a distinct advantage. 

II. Adaptability to Psychological Factors. 
It is not unheard of for new missionaries to 
develop an unconquerable aversion to the 
people among whom they are to work. They 
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may find the other conditions of life in a mis- 
sion station, even under modern conditions of 
comfort, quite unbearable. 

The boy or girl who has been brought 
up with the nationals, has been put to sleep 
at night by a native woman and escorted to 
school by a native man and has played with 
the boys and gir!s, has no such aversions, and, 
better yet, knows that he doesn’t have them. 

The conditions which seem so abnormal to 
the newcomer are much more ‘‘everyday’’ 
and normal to him than are many things in 
American life. He takes them as a matter of 
course. 

III. Language. Mr. and Mrs. Blank how- 
ever, are physically thriving; they like the 
people, find little of real hardship and are not 
the type to invent mental tortures for them- 
selves. But alas and alack they may speak 
with the tongues of angels (who are rarely 
met on the mission field), but certainly not 
with the tongue of the men and women of 
the country. The X-landers are polite and 
long-suffering and show marvelous ability in 
guessing meanings, but— 

So far as I know no mission board has made 

use of tests of language ability or devised or 
found any adequate method of prognosis for 
this important ability. The Board therefore 
is quite in the dark as to this important factor 
which so largely determines the candidates’ 
usefulness on the field. In many cases how- 
ever, it is definitely known that the second 
generation candidate already speaks the lan- 
guage and in all cases the strong probability 
is that he has a marked advantage in this 
respect. 
- We, of the second generation, do not like 
to admit this. We prefer to claim that any 
fluency we attain is due solely to our own 
scintillating mental qualities combined with 
indefatigable assiduity. 

This is a pleasing picture, but the real facts 
are that even unconsciously the imprint of 
sounds heard, of habits of speech in early life, 
do remain to give an advantage. During a 
prolonged stay in America my small daughter 
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forgot all the Korean she had babbled so easi- 
ly here. It was gone very thoroughly. Im- 
agine our surprise then to find that she fre- 
quently talked Korean in her sleep. Some- 
where below the ordinary levels of conscious- 
ness the connections persisted. 

No second-generation missionary can lean 
too heavily on this advantage. Study, hard 
study and constant study are the price to be 
paid, but the initial advantage is there. That 
there sre many who have won to equal 
facility without this advantage is of course 
true but the fact of the advantage remains. 

IV. ikKnowledge of the People. Wherever 
we are born or brought up our racial and 
social patterns of thought and action are so 
strongly impressed upon us that it is always 
difficult for us to understand or appreciate 
that of others. During and following the 
period of language study, on till the end of 
our service we do, or at least should, bend 


our efforts to understand the people among ~— 


whom we work. 

When I contemplate my own egregious 
blunders in this respect I am led to wonder if 
I know any more than the most recent arrival, 
but it would seem that playing with Korean 
boys and girls, living amongst them and being 
more or less accustomed in childhood to their 
reactions, should be a help toward a more 
sympathetic understanding in later years. I 
am inclined to believe that where the ex- 
pected results do not show it is a personal 
failure to seize the advantage which surely 
must be real. 

V. The Welcome. My knowledge of other 
fields is small but I know that the Christians 
of Korea would give a warm and sincere 
welcome to young Mr. and Mrs. Blank from 
Jonesville. But I claim that it is a great 
advantage when old Pastor Kim is introduced 
to me for the first time to have him take me 
by both hands and exclaim ‘‘Well, so you are 
Dr. Underwood’s son. He baptized me in 
‘95 and later was my Honored Teacher in 
Seminary.” It is of course possible that I may 
waste this precious inheritance and that young 
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Blank may in ten years achieve by his life a 
far deeper place in the hearts of the people. 
That it is an initial advantage of tremendous 
value, can hardly be denied. 

The disadvantages ? I think they are few 
and more theoretical than real. 

There is theoretically the disadvantage of 
being out of touch with the church at home, of 
lack of wide connections. This is true to a 
certain extent. But actually young Blank who 
came straight to Korea from Seminary is not 
much closer to the church at home than am I. 
After reaching the field his support was as- 
signed to the Church in St. Louis, 
whereas I may be supported by the 
Chureh in Kansas City. Neither congrega- 
tion bas ever seen either of us sol am at no 
great disadvantage after all. 

It is possible that the Elder Statesmen of 
the mission who remember the vacuous ex- 
pression on my face as I sucked ona bottle, 
may be inclined to discount my opinions. 
This will certainly show their wisdom, for 
despite my advantages, it is certain I will be 
very green on arrival. But with equal 
wisdom, they do not leap up and offer posi- 
tions of responsibility to young Blank either. 
So again my disadvantage is not great. 
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More real is the danger that I may be too 
well accustomed to dirt, to the non-Christian 
attitude toward women, to the utter lack of 
many things that Blank deems _ essential. 
Blank’s astonished horror may be a real asset 
to him as a missionary. My unconcern may 
be a disadvantage. 

Generation number two may be hampered 
or embarrassed by the necessity and difficulty 
of opposing generation number one. When 
this happens it isa real disadvantage. Wheth- 
er the situation should be charged against the 
existence of second generation missionaries 
or against the first generation is a debatable 
question, 

It is quite possible that the editor made a 
great mistake in asking my opinion. I realize 
how difficult it is to visualize one’s own situa- 
tion. 

I have however faithfully tried to answer 
his question and as I look back over the last 
25 years, I find few disadvantages on which 
to blame my failures and many advantages 
which make these: failures almost inexcusable 
except to the dear Lord who loves and for- 
gives all. 

HORACE H. UNDERWOOD 


d. Hash from a Second-Generationite ! 


Shortly after entering college I was nearly 
over-whelmed -one day by a letter from my 
father, suggesting that I definitely plan to 
give up all idea of a college education and get 
a job. The reasons were not economic; I 
found out later that he was testing me. Be- 
fore graduating from Seminary, again a letter 
arrived discouraging me from looking forward 
to coming out to Korea. Years later I learn- 
ed that while my return to Korea was one of 


the things he wanted most, he wanted still. 


more to be sure the Lord was calling me. 

I think. that my. brothers and sisters (five, 
all told) will. share with. me the impression 
that not once in all my home training was I 
encouraged by direct word. of mouth to go in- 


to full-time Christian service, let alone come 
to Korea; but that all of our home training 
laid down principles of choice, under God’s » 
direction, in life situations which has led four 
of us back, while the other two are still in 
school with their faces set in the direction 
of full-time Christian service—somewhere— 
wherever the Lord wants them. 

I do not say this boastfully—for the Lord 
knows how poor our qualifications are,—at 
least mine. Years of contact with many sec- 
ond-generationites from many lands, in several 
schools in the U:; S. A., has. given me the 
chance to witness some parents. mortified be- 
cause their children did not follow in their 
footsteps, and other parents: who ought to 
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have been mortified because their children did 
go out to the mission field. It has long been a 
deep-seated conviction that it is much more 
important for the missionary’s child to be 
where God wants him, than back in his child- 
hood land. 

This leads on to another conviction: That 
itis an entirely false and wrong emphasis to 
talk mechanically about what proportion of 
our missionary staff should be second-gener- 
ationites.. Granted we have an advantage a- 
long some lines, it is easy to overestimate 
that advantage. In my own case, I have al- 
ways had a haunting suspicion that the Board 
geaerously did not pry into my own qualifica- 
tions too much, but accepted me on my 
father’s reputation. Be that as it may, every 
candidate should stand on his own feet. Let 
-every second-generationite present whatever 
advantages training has given him in competi- 
tion with others—he’ll need them. But let the 
competition be without prejudice. I know 
several non-second-generationties out here 
who are worth any two of us who grew up in 
this land. 

This leads me on to deplore the practice in 
our own mission of taking action on the field 
urging the Board to appoint certain sons or 
daughters who are ready to come out. The 
practice doubtless sprang up out of a desire to 
agitate for more recruits. The Board has far 
better facilities for investigating qualifications 
of second-generationites and non-second-gen- 
erationites than we. Let them decide without 
embarrassing pressure from out here. 

Now as to our future. Much has already 
been printed in these pages on the subject— 
but then this is hash, you know. Some ten 
odd years ago when Dr. Rebert E. Speer was 
was out here in a conference in our station 


e. Can There Be 


‘ For some time there has been a something 
seeping into our mission forces here which is 
very difficult to talk about. We have felt it 
for several years; it has given us a strange 


and we were discussing the duration that mis- 
sionaries will be needed in Korea, he suddenly 
turned to me and said, ‘‘Ned, are you going to 
present Korea, a8 a missionary field to your 
boy ?” 

Somehow I believe God helped me to frame 
the reply, for inexperienced as I was at the 
time, I have found no reason to alter my at- 
titude since. The reply was in essence as fol- 
lows: The length of our usefulness depends 
on our ability to keep out of ruts. We must 
maintain our position as pioneers; or to 
change the metaphor a bit, we must stand in 
the front line trenches and whenever an ad- 
vance is made in the interests of Christ’s 
Kingdom we must be on the crest of the ed- 
vance, not necessarily to boss, but to stand 
shoulder to shoulder and help. The minute we 
drop back, that minute our usefulness ceases. 
We have two “front lines”. One is the front 
line of the growth and development of the 
National Church. As the various problems 
of the growth and development of the young 
church come up, as new forms of church ac- 
tivities and church responsibilities in society 
come to the fore, missionary pioneers who 
know the practices in other lands will be 
needed. The other front line brought our fore- 
bearers out and made it possible for some of 
us to be called ‘“‘second-generation’’, i. e., the 
preaching of the Gospel to millions and mil- 
lions of Koreans who still know not Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

If anyone has any doubt about a life-size 
and life-long job out here, let him come down 
to this province of two and half million souls 
and let me introduce him not to the ‘‘ninety 
and nine who safely lie,” but to the ninety 
and nine percent without the fold! 

E. ADAMS 


Too Many of Us ? 


uneasiness. Seldom, however, have we spo- 
ken of it to others—lest we be misunderstood. 
- This ‘‘something” is nothing less than the 
growing number of second generation mis-« 
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sionaries. There are already twenty one of 
them serving under the missions which are 
members of the Federal Council and there are 
more than enough completing their training 
in the home-lands to fill any vacancy that the 
Boards may be able to fill in the future. 

These second generationers, of course, 
have a tremendous advantage in getting the 
language and this ability to talk naturally with 
their Korean co-workers, coupled with their 
understanding of Korean psychology, enables 
them and their associates not only to under- 
stand each others language but also each 
others thoughts—and you know what that 
does. The twenty one here now represent 
only 5% of the present total mission force but 
their positions are out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Two are college presidents and one 
a college vice-president, three are high school 
principals, one is head of a rural farm school, 
one is head of the Haiju Tubercular Sanita- 
rium, one is a nurse, seven are evangelists 
and five are wives and mothers. 

Of course we are not concerned about the 
positions they hold. We are out here prima- 
rily to make Christ known by example and 
precept. Our missionaries must believe in the 
divine sonship of Jesus and His redeeming 
love and they must seek to win all men to be- 
come children of our Heavenly King. I have 
gone over the whole list of twenty one second 
’ generation missionaries and I honestly believe 
that every one is striving to fulfil these re- 
quirements. I can not find one among them 
who would fail to satisfy any board of exam- 
iners which the church at home might select. 

It is natural that in such a field as Korea 
where there is a large mission force, that some 
of the appointees. should be failures. There 
have been missionaries who have been sent 
back because of inability to get the language, 
inability to manage finances, inability to work 
in harmony with their fellows—foreign or na- 
tive—and even because of more serious -mat- 
ters. Second generation missionaries have 
been with us less than twenty five years, so. 
that it is, perhaps, too early yet to say much, 


but so far, there have been no second genera- 
tioners sent home for any reason whatsoever. 
One only has resigned and that was because 
of ill health in the family. 

I have tried earnestly to seek the reason 
for the uneasiness so many seem to feel about 
the growing number of second generation 
missionaries. I think everyone will admit the 
points mentioned so far in their favor—lingui- 
stic ability, compatibility, leadership qualities 
and soundness of faith and practice. There 
is, however, one other point not yet men- 
tioned. It is said that second generationers: 
do not have that close contact with the send= 
ing churches which is so necessary to keep up 
the sustained interest of the homelands if the 
future support of missions is to be continued. 
I do not know what proportion of missiona- 
ries are sent out by the churches in which 
they grew up. Ido know, however, that I 
was not only not a member of the church 
which sent me but not even a national of the 
country in which it is located. I am a Canadi- 
an serving under an American Board but still, 
I doubt if any church is more interested in its 
missionary or the cause of missions than the 
good old Second Presbyterian Church of Indi- 
andpolis which, incidentally, also supports an- 
other second generationer in India. 

I see no danger to the cause of missions in 
Korea from the growing number of second 
generationers here. Rather do I see them as 
a distinct asset in fostering mutual under- 
standing, in cementing international goodwill 
and in bringing Christ to the people of this 
country. 

The twenty one second generationers I 
mentioned are all children of missionaries to 
Korea. There are at least five other second 
generationers here whose parents worked in 
other fields—India, Japan, and the Hawaiin. 
Islands. There are also a number of others 
working in Christian organizations not con- 
nected with the Federal Council of Missions. 
All of these, too, have proven successful re- 
presentatives of Christ in Korea. 

DoucLas B. AVISON 
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f. One Second Generationer to Another 


In these days when many would take any 
kind of a postion, it is a special blessing to 
have work which requires traveling amid 
scenery for which many would pay much 
to see, to live among the people of one’s own 
heart choice, to receive affection of which one 
can never be worthy, and to tell a heart 
hungry folk of a perfect Saviour’s matchless 
love. To one who often has written to 
friends, “I hope you are as whole heartedly in 
love with your work as I am’’, the question is 
asked, ‘Would you advise others to become 
missionaries ?’’. The writer was prejudiced 
from babyhood. As a wee child she was 
found at play muttering, “Believe on Jesus.” 
‘No’ I won’t”, and declared before she was 
able to talk plainly, “When I grow big girlie, 
I go to country and teachie Koreans like Papa 
and Auntie’, and who through the years 
never thought of changing her mind—such a 
one would be expected to urge all to share the 
joy and heart satisfaction that she has experi- 
enced. 

The command, ‘Go into all the world’, 
should search the heart of each child of God. 
Yet not all are called. If any one in his heart 
of hearts is sure that God calls him elsewhere, 
let him go. Or if he is sure that God has not 
called him to the mission field, nothing less 
should bring him. The home changes, loved 
ones go, romance won’t last, and the price is 
too high for mere social service which is slow 
and not lasting of itself. If you have honestly 
faced the question and can stay away, do it. 
It is too bad not to conserve all the advantages 
of a second generationer but nothing less than 
a definite call of God will do. 

When God calls one who has had a personal 
experience with an all sufficient Saviour, and 
when one is on fire with a glorious Gospel 
which must be told—oh! the joy of being 
where many are eager to hear! The world is 
all wrong undoubtedly,—the nations, the 
economic situation, much in the church and 
on the mission field—and yet God is in His 
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heaven brooding over 8 sin-torn world and 
waiting the fulfillment of the time to consum- 
mate His plan. What could be more worth- 
while than to show to a needy world, One 
who is able to save to the uttermost ? 

As John the Baptist answered, “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘Make 
straight the way of the Lord’”, so a mission- 
ary is a voice, a medium of expression. True, 
there are great missionaries who are states- 
men, world explorers, international men. 
Their real greatness is dependent upon the 
degree of surrender and consecration, of self- 
lessness and humility. Those who would sit 
on the right and left sides of honor and 
glory, should seek eleswhere. He who was 
greatest among those born of women was a 
mere voice, the utterance of wrath and judg- 
ment, and the witness to a love which offered 
the supreme sacrifice. 

The voice is clothed in flesh which if un- 
regenerated, is indistinguishable from self. 
The very flesh must reflect love. Is there a 
burden for hearts,—the burden of an urgent 
message on the heart of the supericr minded 
missionary who is glad to stay on a pedestal, 
organize and direct? If it is a fact that Christ 
died for everyone, who is the missionary to 
make distinctions and to love in generaliza- 
tions? Natural love of the human heart does 
not go very far. As a student the writer had 
a room-mate for whom she was sorry and 
whom she resolved really to love more. 
There are many difficult ones, many who do 
not appear lovable. And yet, how precious 
each one can become in Christ. It takes God’s 
love to level the differences; to give entrance 
to the Oriental heart ; to teach the patience 
which does not tear down in a moment of 
pressure, the work of months and years; to 
labor in prayer with weak and hindered 
ones ; to just stand by understandingly when 
that is all that can be done; to count not the 
cost even when the battle seems lost, and one 
who has become dear, goes back to the world. 


OUR CALL TO KOREA 


To learn to love is to learn pain and joy which 
hurts. At any price to self, to be all things 
to all men that some may be saved is love’s 
joy. 

- Who is sufficient for such things? Only 


that miracle, the new born one, victorious in 
Christ, radiant in the joy of doing the will of 
God,—such a one is a missionary wherever he 
is. 

ANONYMOUS 


g. Our Call to Korea 


In 1921 Mrs. Avison and I applied to the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. A. for 
the foreign field and not long after this, Dr. 
Willard Lyon came on to Pittsburgh where 
we were doing Association work, to investi- 
gate and to interview us. Of course Mrs. 
Avison and I were excited and anxious for all 
to go well, but we were unprepared for what 
Dr. Lyon was to say to us. Never will I for- 
get the day that I was called to have an inter- 
view with that tall, six foot three, gentle, 
spiritual Y. M. C. A. secretary. After a few 
words of prayer together, he told me that he 
had made an exhaustive study of me and my 
work and felt it his duty to recommend that 
we be not sent to the foreign field. I was 
shocked beyond words and blurted out the 
natural question—‘‘why is it that you cannot 
recommend me for foreign service ?” Weneed 
leaders, said, Dr. Lyon, “who can teach others 
to take the reins and make the movement 
an autonomous, self-supporting organization. 
You are trying to do everything here yourself, 
but haven’t others working for the Associa- 
tion—you should have hard working commit- 
tees, volunteer leaders working under your 
direction—you the leading spirit and yours the 
guiding hand.’’ 

Five years went by and we had moved on 
from Pittsburg to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
where we were happily engaged in the work 
of the Master. We had built our own home, 
owned a nica car and were prepared to live 
the rest of our days in this city. There were 
three fine colleges nearby to which we could 
later send our children, the people were kind- 
ly, the work pleasant, the need great and alto- 
gether, we were very well pleased with our- 
selves and our lot. 


Suddenly one day I had a long distance call 
from New York. Fletcher Brockman was on 
the line and was asking me to pick up my 
family and go on to New York that night for 
a conference. I could give no answer, but 
promised to send him a wire later in the day. 
Finally we decided to go and talk matters 
over, whatever was wanted. To make a long 
story short, we were asked to sell all that 
we had and to leave for Korea in six weeks, 
under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A.. I wish you could 
have heard the arguments we used as we 
tried to get out of doing what we were 
asked to do. “Send a single man who has 
not put down his roots—we have only been 
in Williamsport two years and our work is 
just beginning to show results— we have only 
just built our home and moved into it. If we 
were to sell all that we have, we would still 
be in debt and we felt sure that we could not 
pay up debts on a “Y”’ secretary’s salary”’. 
As we argued more and more desperately, our 
arguments were answered one by one by the 
very patient Mr. Fletcher Brockman. One by 
one our props were knocked from under us 
and. still we could not decide to leave. I 
asked why the mind of the Committee had 
changed towards us—why it was that after 
turning us down five years before, we were 
now asked to give up all that we were doing 
and to depart for the Far East. I still laugh 
at the answer I received, “We have been 
looking for the biggest loafer in the Y. M. C. 
A. and have decided that you are the man. 
You don’t seem to be doing a thing, but you 
have a great number of volunteer leaders for 
all kinds of activities and the program of 
your Association is a real live one.” 
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Mrs. Avison and I asked for time in which to 
make up our minds, but Fletcher Brockman 
was himself sailing for the Far East in ten 
days and must have this question settled. 
He finally said that he would go on to San 
Francisco as he had planned, and for us to 
wire him before he sailed. He felt sure what 
our answer was going to be, though we our- 
selves were of the opinion that we would de- 
cide in the negative. 

The day following our conference with Mr. 
Brockman was Palm Sunday. As Mrs. Avison 
was very tired and had two children to look 
after, she decided not to go to church, but 
Mother Avison, (both Mother and Father 
were in Brooklyn at the time) insisted that 
she wanted to take care of the children 
and that Frances should go with Father and 
me to the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh to hear Dr. Albertson preach. It 
wasn’t like Mother to be so insistent, but on 
this occasion she seemed set on sending us off 
and so finally we went. It just so happened 
that this Sunday was the fortieth anniversary 
of the going to Korea of Dr. Underwood and 
so this church, his church, was celebrating 
the occasion. As the sermon progressed, 
Frances and I found ourselves with the tears 


h. Are There 


Every form of work has its compensations 
and also its less likable aspects. To the indi- 
vidual who faces these facts, anything can be 
tolerated. The same holds true for the 
second generation missionary. What are the 
advantages and what are the disadvantages 
that the new missionary does not have ? Are 
these second generationers to be envied or are 
they to be pitied? Have they come to the 
field under some disijlusionment ¢ Are they 
not “half as good” as new missionaries ? 

Being a second generationer—ten years a 
missionary—the following is naturally one- 
sided. Whether we have advantages or dis- 
advantages, the reader must decide. [cannot 
recall that at any time my parents diectly in- 
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streaming down our faces, yielding ourselves, 
to the Spirit of God and His will for us. The 
sermon was aimed at us as we sat there and to 
no one else. We asked the pastor afterwards 
if he knew that we were in the congregatiorw 
or that if he knew of the decision we were 
trying to make at that time. He told us that 
he had never even heard of us before we 
were introduced to him after the service and 
so of course did not know of any decision 
which we were trying to make. ' 

Humbly we walked home with Father 
Avison, humbly we asked God for guidance, 
humbly we wired our willingness to go wher- 
ever the Committee wished to send us and 
whenever they were ready to send us. Every. 
ebstacle was removed—our home sold ata 
large enough profit to pay up our debts, our 
General Secretary had already started to look 
for another man to fill my place, and God 
took care of everything. In less than six 
weeks from the time we had been called on 
the phone, we were on our way. 

We have never had one sorry minute 
in regard to our decision. God has been 
more than good to us and has filled our lives 
with blessings and joy every minute. | 

GORDON W. AVISON 


Advantages ? 


fluenced my mind toward coming to the field 
as a missionary, though we did talk freely in 
the home of that possibility. It was always a 
desire of mine to work with my father as a 
nurse. I would have had the same desire had 
my father had his hospital anywhere else in 
the world. And so, plans were made that IL 
should be a nurse. Through all these prep- 
arations, back in my mind, was the thought 
of working with father. However when he 
died and another took his place, the idea of 
going to Korea was still there, but whether to 
that hospital or to another, was not so clearly 
defined. By temperament, always shrinking 
from new ventures, it was easier for me to 
come back to Korea than to go to a new 


ARE THERE ADVANTAGES ? 


field. I doubt if I would have been a mis- 
sionary, had I been offered another field of 
service. That very definitely upholds the 
statements of some in the series of articles in 
the November issue of the “K. M, F”. 

Too much has been expected of the second 
generation missionary. He is supposed to 
have the language which he hasn’t—he has 
the twang and a child’s grammar and vo- 
eabulary with a fair knowledge of the polite 
forms of speech of the day when he was a 
child which was five or ten years before the 
time he comes out as a missionary. That is 
very different from knowing the language well 
enough to work as an adult with the technical 
knowledge he needs in Bible institute, school, 
or hospital. In some ways it is harder for 
him in the language school because he must 
start in the middle and build new work on old 
fragments. 

Having grown up with Koreans, played 
with Korean children, been cared for by 
Korean servants, met the Korean friends of 
our parents, we have natually absorbed some 
degree of the Korean mental make-up and the 
Oriental psychology which can turn into a 
disadvantage at certain times. The second 
generationer can see the Korean side of the 
question very readily and understand the 
Korean point-of-view so quickly that there is 
very little place for the Occidental impression 
to be made. Is this an advantage or a disad- 
vantage ? 

Some have noticed a kind of independence 
among second generation missionaries. Mis- 
sionaries’ children who have been weaned 
from parents at an early age, sent away far 
from home to veritable strangers and into a 
new environment to study, must develop a 
certain amount of independence to make any 
headway at all. Independence has its disad- 
vantages on the mission field where co-opera- 
‘tion is so necessary. 

Is it an advantage or a disadvantage for the 
second generation missionary to come back to 


the field where bis parents are working? No 
child is grown-up to his parents. And yet it 
will not do for the second generation mission- 
ary to be too much under the direction of his 
or her parents. Also, if the parents are force- 
ful leaders, they may tend to dominate their 
children during the first years when the chil- 
dren should be left more or less free to make 
their own adjustments. On the other side, 
the second-generationer is apt to be holding 
up his parents as examples to all—‘‘weil my 
father always did thus and so’; “I can re- 
member that my mother did such and such a 
thing’, and “our servants were never per- 
mitted to do this or that’’. Any child wants 
to be a copy of parents whom he loves and 
respects. He is apt to quote his parents and 
forget that his fellow missionaries know his 
parents all too well. 

However there are some distinct advantages 
which can be mentioned in a few words. 
Coming out to the field does not mean coming 
to a strange land. We know something about 
the topography, the climate, the kind of peo- 
ple we are to work with, etc. We have a nat- 
ural love for the people, The odors are 
understood,—national, personal, food, street. 
To orientals, westerners have their odors also. 
One thing of definite value is that of being 
able to understand the Oriental form of eti- 
quette and ceremony, not that we are pro- 
ficient by any means, but perhaps we are able 
to understand a little more easily. 

At any rate second generation missionaries 
have been warmly welcomed both by their 
fellow missionaries and the Korean people. 
Whether the missionary is born in a foreign 
land or in America, means little. It is the per- 
sonality of the individual that counts. With a 
balanced education, a definite call, and a pur- 
pose to work for the Master, anyone ought to 
be a good missionary whether of the first, 
second or third generation. 

ELLA J. SHARROCKS 
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“The Blind Came to 


Him in the Temple” 


RoscogE C. COEN 


é T WAS THE day after Christmas, and 
I, the blind people in Seoul were having 

their belated Annual Christmas meet- 
cass «6©cing. They literally fulfiled the Scrip- 
ture in Matt. 21:14, which says, ‘“The blind 
came to Him in the temple.’’ From the 
government school for the blind, and from 
homes in different parts of the city; in 
groups assisting one another; in the company 
of friend or relative; or alone, feeling their 
Own way with a walking stick, they came. 
All together 33 of them came—all men except 
one, and all Christians save six. Through a 
thick and unbroken physical darkness they 
came, and in it they sat—sat with folded 
hands, with unseeing eyes, but with eager and 
shining faces. 

And there were many there to welcome 
them, to be eyes to them, to make them 
glad, and to share in their worship. Mr. Oh, 
the blind evangelist was there. He knew and 
greeted each man by name, and received 
an instant and hearty response from each 
one. “The sheep hear His voice, and He 
calleth His own sheep by name.” Yes Mr, 
Oh is a good under-shepherd. The pastor, 
officers, and some of the members of the 
Central Presbyterian Church were there. I 
was there. And Jesus; yes, He was truly 
there in the temple, as of old. And ‘‘The 
blind came unto Him in the temple.’’ 

They came, like the shepherds and wise 
men of old, bringing gifts. They brought to 
Him their lives, their praise, and their 
gold. Nothing did they with-hold from the 
King on this the anniversary of His birth. 
When all were assembled in front of the 
beautiful Christmas tree, which none could 
see, the meeting was opened with a song and 
prayer. Following these, Rev. Ik Too Kim, 
famous evangelist and pastor of the church, 
gave them an inspiring and comforting address 
in which he compared in. his. inimitable way. 
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the hardships of their present lives with 
the glories of the future life awaiting all who 
believe on the Lord. By turns, he moved 
them to langhter and tears, and closed by 
appealing to the non-Christians present to 
accept Christ and prepare for that better land. 
To our great joy, five of the six non-Christians 
responded, gave their names, and promised 
to attend the church. So they came, bringing 
to Him the best of all gifts—themselves. 

After this address, all the rest of the pro- 
gram was rendered by the blind people them- 
selves; it was an expression of their praise, 
gratitude, and love to God. Christmas songs 
were ably sung as solos and quartettes ; other 
muscial numbers were well rendered on 
harmonicas and violins; one man quoted long 
passages of Scripture appropiate to Christmas 
and three or four gave personal testimonies 
to the wonderful work of God in their lives 
which revealed abiding and deep experiences 
of God’s grace, -victorious Christian living and 
glorious Christian hopes. 

One man told a story strikingly like that of 
the prodigal son. Born in a Christian home, 
he early became a Christian. When he became 
a young man, he came to Seoul to study 
in the government school for the blind. 
While here the influence of the large city, 
and of his associates, and particularly his 
feeling that he had denied his Lord in comply- 
ing with some of the requirements made upon 
him, caused him for a long time to give 
up his belief and practice of Christianity. 
Even after he was graduated and returned 
home, he turned a deaf ear to and hardened 
his heart toward the prayers and entreaties of 
his saintly father. Still rebellious, he left 
home and returned to Seoul to earn his 
own way. Here he found evil companions, 
and went from bad to worse, until one night 
he had a vision and heard a voice—a clear call 
from. Ged. to.return-to his faiher’s house. He 
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arose and went at once, made full confession 
of his sins, and once more took up the 
Christian life. He returned to Seoul, and has 
since that time been a regular attendant at the 
class for the blind and the church services. 

Another boy quoted many passages of Scrip- 
ture which his grand-mother had taught him 
when he was a small child, and said that 
it was these verses and her influence that 
later made him and kept him a Christian. 

Yet another boy, who is now one of the 
leaders of the group, told how, before he 
became a Christian, he had driven Mr. Oh, the 
‘evangelist, away from his door again and 
again, saying that what he preached was 
non-sense and superstition, and that he would 
have nothing to do with the strange doctrine, 
However, the Holy Spirit was working in 
his heart and would give him no peace; 
after a year or more of such outward opposi- 
tion and inward struggle, he had yielded 
himself to Christ and found forgiveness, 
peace, and joy unspeakable. He confessed to 
occasional doubt still, but declared that he 
always overcame these by prayer and Bible 
study, and urged the five men who had 
just accepted Christ to follow that practice. 
Such were the gifts of praise and testimony. 

But to me, the supreme thrill of the whole 
service came when the leader, Mr. Oh, made 
his appeal for funds. He first stated that 
the offering was not to be used for the 
expenses of the work among the blind, nor 
for helping eny of the many poor people of 
their own group, but for a non-Christian 
blind man who had hard luck and needed 
financial help badly and at once. He then 
told the following facts. 

“On the night of Dec. 24th, a man, to whom 
this blind man had given massage treatments, 
objecting to the charges for them, had come 
into the room where the blind man was all 
alone, beaten him, and left him for dead. 
Later in the evening some Japanese men 
found the wounded man, called a taxi, and 
sent him to a hospital where the doctors 
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treated him and said that his chances of living 
were good but that he would probably be a 
cripple all his life.” 

After finishing this story, with tears stream- 
ing down from his own blinded eyes, he ap- 
pealed to his comrades to help this needy 
man, saying, “I, too, am blind. I know all the 
dangers that daily attend us as we grope our 
way around the city streets. I, too, in my 
travels have been more than once near to 
death. Last year I fell into a deep diteh, was 
taken. out for dead, and lingered for two 
months in doubt as to whether I could get 
prefectly well again. Two other times I have 
fallen in front of street cars. Once when I did 
so, the motorman who helped me rise, while 
brushing the dirt off my clothes, said, ’Are you 
hurt? I thought you would be killed.’ My 
answer to him was that I am a Christian, and 
not afraid to die, for dying would be an escape 
from this world of darkness and pain and 
and entrance into a better world with Christ 
where there is light and joy. But what I do 
fear daily, and what I know all of you fear, is 
that I shall be hurt, but Not killed, and 
condemned’ to live out the rest of my life 
crippled as well as blind. Let us all give 
as generously as we can to help this man pay 
for his treatment at the hospital. He needs 
about ¥30, I am told.” 

So he spoke, and both the hearty “‘Amen,” 
and the offering of ¥15.00 which followed 
revealed how deep was both their sympathy 
and their love for one of their unfortunate 
brothers. So they gave to him their gift of 
gold, also, for “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, My brethren, 
ye have done it unto ME.” 

The dinner, served by the officers of the 
church after the worship service, where we 
all sat together in such beautiful fellowship in 
Christ, was more like a sacrament than a 
feast. Surely, the -Lord was present also. 
Yes, “The blind came unto Him in the temple,” 
and they were not disappointed. 
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“Lord That I May Receive My Sight”! 


Mary Ross HILL 


.ERTAIN PICTURES flash through the 
'4 mind of a Korea missionary at the 
mention of blind boys;-the haunting 
hopelessness of faces too often pale 
with ill health, the unfeeling glances of the 
crowd as the boy with his staff comes tap, 
tapping along the busy street. Perhaps in 
your search for lost sheep you have come on 
such a scene as this, far off beaten the path. 
Loud, rough voices in the courtyard, but in an 
inner room a young man with the marks of 
suffering on his face, sitting with folded 
hands. Yes, he has heard the Good News, 
and as you speak, a beautiful light breaks 
over his face. Indeed he has not forgotten 
the Lord Jesus of whom he had heard through 
an evangeliist some time before. But he was 
the only one in the village to respond to the 
message; there is no one to lead him to the 
little church, some li distant. True, he had 
felt his way alone across rice paddies, the 
last time daring a beating from antagonistic 
parents but he had fallen and burt himself, so 
that now he is permitted to go no place, a 
virtual prisoner. You think, “If only he could 
learn to read, and thru’ His Word have close 
fellowship with the One who opens blind 
eyes! And if only he could learn too, to make 
an honest living!” 

You turn another page of memory’s album. 
Here is another blind boy, this time an orpban. 
Where does he sleep? Where does he eat ? 
From one house to another in the village he 
goes. Clever with his hands, he has made 
himself useful in little odd jobs and the 
Christians have been kind to him. For two 
years he has been attending the village church 
and Oh! how he would love to be able to read 
for himself God’s precious Word! He has 
heard of the new little institute in Pyeng 
Yang, but there is no dormitory as yet nor 
any fund for helping such as he. 

This little school or rather institute visioned 
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by Mrs. Alice Fish Moffett many years ago 
and resuscitated in 1934, has already branched 
out to include the deaf and dumb as well as” 
blind. It is the only place under Christian 
auspices in Korea where either blind or deaf 
boys may be sent and as such may justly claim ~ 
our prayerful interest. The foremost need is - 
that the eyes and ears of the Korean church 


may be opened to their responsiblity toward 
these, their own. A good beginning has been 
made along this line. In fact, it was the 
agitation of a group of blind Christian men 
whieh captured the attention of some Pyeng- 
yang pastors who with the help of Dr. Moffett — 
launched out on this venture of faith to dem- 
onstrate the love of Christ. The local city 
churches have accepted a certain financial re- 
sponsibility for the running expenses but 
aside from this small amount, there is no 
guaranteed support. A good site hes been 
generously donated and proceeds from the 
sale of a field will give a boost, but only that, 
to the very modest building program which in- 
cludes a dormitory (the most acute need), and 
a simple class room building and quarters for 
industrial work to be added as soon as possible, 
Heavily burdened as they are, none of our 
mission boards can be approached concerning 
this need. Pastor Nee Chang Ho who is 
giving full time to the organization and deve - 
opment of the work, is confident that if only 
the boys may be settled in adequate quarters,. 
the Korean Presbyterians will be able to as- 
sume all responsibility for running expenses, 
as our general Assembly has put it’s stamp of 
approval on the effort. Just as the institute 
for blind girls under the care of our Methodist 
colleagues has so nobly served the whole of 
Korea, this lighthouse for both blind and deaf 
boys ought to and aims to serve the whole 
country (from a Christian standpoint). But if 
it is to be more than local in sphere, some of 
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the facts we are trying to give must be 
_ broadcasted. 

Now what? First and foremost your pray- 
| ers, not merely for the temporal needs, but 
_ that here blind and deaf boys and young men 
may be truly nurtured in the Christian life and 
go as living firebrands into the dark places. 
‘Then, will you who are missionaries endeavor 


to interest your Christians in the blind and 
deaf in your own districts and also seek to lay 
on their hearts this new venture of faith and 
love? Also, perhaps you can help to make 
contacts with blind and deaf in the homelands, 
who might be aroused to the needs here in 
Korea and with others particularly concerned 
for these who so literally sit in darkness. 


The “Biggest” of ‘“Big”’ Bible Institutes in Korea 


W. T. Cook 


@.EW PEOPLE THERE are who do not 
realize that the largest Bible Institute 
of our Mission is that of Chairyung 
3) station. Many-have doubtless assist- 
ed in reine here and are acquainted with 
it personally ; but to one who has not been in 
the station for more than twenty years, itis a 
new experience to be connected with it for an 
entire term. 

- The first distinct impression is that of num- 
bers. This year four hundred and fifty five 
amen studied. The process of enrolling them 
on the first day makes one think of our own 
youthful days when we watched the guards at 
Ringling’s circus trying to hold the crowd 
in order and keep the koys from creeping 
under the tentropes. Our_building here will 
scarcely accommodate them all. They are 
seated on the floor to save space, and have light 
benches as desks a foot from the floor to write 
on. At chapel time it is impossible for them 
all to find seats. So the vice-principal, a for- 
mer moderator of the General Assembly, asks 
them to rise, come forward and then be seated 
—even then some thirty or forty stand at the 
back of the room during the half hour devo- 
‘tional period. 

There are 246 men in the first year group 
which consequently has three divisions; 102 
are in the second year which has two divi- 
sions; 53 in the third; 27 in the fourth; and 17 
who graduated last night.. This makes eight 
divisions to teach and to provide rooms jor. 
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Consequently many young men have to sit for 
hours on the cold ground in the cellar! It 
must be added that the basement rooms are 
made as comfortable as possible with stoves, 
and with cushions for each man to sit on. 
Unfortunately some of these cushions find 
their way out to the dormitory and there are 
ensuing fights for the possession of the re- 
maining ones as the large class composes itself 
to listen. 

In fact the men in numbers are the limit 
that we can handle until the Mission provides 
more adequate accommodations in a new 
building and also to raise the maturity of new- 
comers, the age limit is set for next year at 
twenty flat :- not as in the past at twenty two 
with the privilege of church officers coming in 
at the early age of eighteen. The wisdom of 
this will be seen when it is related that this 
year a young man came in, found himself 
under.the general age limit, dashed out to his 
church, had himself elected and announced at 
the mid week service and was back here 
having missed only one study day. Of course 
each one must be a baptised member and bring 
his pastor’s recommendation. 

The second distinct imprssion is that of the 
force back of this great group of men. They 
are eager ; they are co-operative; they are de- 
vout. One can hardly teach for their eager- 
ness, because of their vollies of questions saved 
up and demanding an immediate answer. 
They want to know everything all at once! 
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We had to warn them that if they didn’t stop 
and listen to us they would not be able to 
pass their examinations. Samples: Why did 
God wait all those centuries to get the Israel- 
ites converted first? Why didn’t he send 
prophets to all countries in the world and con- 
vert everybody at once ? 

We hear that all institutes are welcoming 
large numbers this year but when we see such 
a cloud of witnesses we think of the years 
and decades that have gone before; of the 
months and years literally spent in the coun- 
try preaching the Word, disciplining by the 
Word, educating with the Word. This awak- 
ening desire for spiritual learning impelled by 
the accumulating foree of years that have 
gone by and the labors of men and women 
who have worked here awhile and passed on. 
What a crowning joy it must be to Mr. Hunt, 
the oldest member of the station, who is to 
retire in two more years, thus to see the first 
of the labor of his soul and to be satisfied! 
There is a deeper reason, however, than can 
be accounted for even by the members of this 
remarkable station: it is the heart-hunger 
after God of a people responsive to his Spirit 
and eager to know His will for their lives. 
The man in the graduating class who receiv- 
ed the greatest ovation last night is a man 
who started in this Bible Institute twenty 
five years ago, then moved to another prov- 
ince and has come back and completed his 
course. Everybody likes him and in memory 
work in Isaiah he seored a perfect mark. 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” 

A third impression received on the first day 
was the singing. The volume, unity and time 
were really a surprise. As I had the privilege 
of teaching music, I know how eager the men 
are to understand scales and the finer distinc- 
tions of good music. I was given to suppose 
that a hundred or so would come to learn 
hymns. They came from the first day on, 


from 350 to 400. Some wanted thoroughly - 
to master a hymn before trying another ; 
cthers wished to turn ever to more and new 
tunes till a show of hands was necessary to, 
decide when we could pass on. On some 
pages of the hymnbook are figures indicating 
how many beats to the minute should be 
used. This created curiosity; so, a metronome’ — 
was exhibited the next day, and immediately 
came requests for the extension of the music 
period from half an hour to three quarters. 

Although the Institute was started in 1909 
with 90 students in attendance, its phenomenal 
growth has taken place in the last seven or 
eight years. Previous to 1930 there was a 
Korean pastor who assisted the missionaries — 
in teaching. About that time more Korean 
pastors were used by which there came a 
great impetus to increased attendance. There — 
are now four foreign and six Korean teachers ~ 
on the siaff. These pastors are the best in 
the Presbytery. 

What is the answer for the future? Are’ 
we going to have branch institutes in other 
parts of the province to take care of the 
great call for Bible teaching? If one had 
the equipment and a grant to start with, the 
tuition from four or five hundred men would 
goalong way. But if lean years with scanty 
attendance should intervene, would the insti- 
tute stand without the Mssion back of it ? 

A final feeling of the spirit of the men was 
gained from observing their enthusiasm in 
preaching on market days here in Chairyung 
to the hundreds that come in at such times. 
There is also the evangelistic organization 
among the students by which one of their 
number is sent out to preach in a most needy 
place where there are almost no churches at 
present. This really heads up the Bible Insti- 
tute as a direct evangelistic agency and gives 
expression to the teaching given within its 
walls. 
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The Rev. James Scarth Gale, D.D. 


1863-1937 


R. GALE WAS the first of the “Toronto 
I) “Triumvirate” (Gale, Hardie, Avison) 
to arrive in Korea and the first of the 
me three to be called to higher service. 
They were college mates and with Mrs. Hardie 
and Mrs. Avison who came with their hus- 
bands, these five gave 218 years of service to 
Korea. They all lived beyond the ‘three score 
and ten,” the first to be taken being Mrs. 
Avison, last September. 

Dr. Gale was also first among Korea mis- 
sionaries in knowledge of Korean language, 
literature, history; first in the translation of 
~ the Scriptures; first in the writing of books 
for Korea in Korean and in English. He was 
always interesting as a speaker and in his 
writings; he was a cultured gentleman, a 
brillant conversationalist, a delightful com- 
panion, a gentle soul who looked expectantly 
for the coming of his Lord. 

Although the most of his years were spent 
in scholarly pursuits, he was also a pioneer 
itinerator in the ‘early days.’ Arriving in 
Korea in December, 1888, he went alone 
to Sorai, the “Cradle of Protestant Christianity 
in Korea,’’ for three months of language 
study in the spring of 1889. On Dec. 31st of 
that year he was knocking at the gates of the 
city of Taiku in the south and after a day, 
proceeded on to Fusan where in the spring of 
1890 he attended his friend, the Rev. J. Henry 
Davies (the first Australian Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to Korea) through a fatal illness of 
small-pox. A year later, in 1891, Messers, Gale 
and Moffett made their famous trip north 
to Euiju, Mukden and thence east through the 
far northern part of Korea to Hamheung and 
Wonsan on the east coast. And again a year 
later, in 1892, he tock up his residence in 
Wonsan where Mrs. Gale became the first 
Occidental woman to reside in that port city. 
Dr. Gale somewhere relates that he crossed 
the peninsula twenty five times by pony. 


Dr. Gale was born in Pekington, Ontario, 
Feb, 19, 1863, the fifth of a family of six 
children. He graduated from the Toronto 
University College in 1888 and received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. in 1904. He 
was sent to Korea by the Toronto University 
Y.M. CG. A. and ia 1891, joined the Korea 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.. 
In 1892 he married Hattie Gibson, the widow 
of his friend, J. W. Heron, M. D.. Annie and 
Jessie Heron became his own precious daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Gale died in 1908 and two years 
later Dr. Gale was married to Ada Louise 
Sale of Yokohama. Of this union three child- 
dren were born: George who is in the Bank 
of Montreal in Regina, Canada; Vivian who 
died in 1917; and Ada Alexandra who was 
with her parents at the time of her father’s 
death in Bath, England, Jan. 31, 1937. Annie 
Heron is Mrs. Esson Gale in Shanghai, China, 
and Jessie is Mrs. C. J. Carroll in To- 
wanda, Pa. 

Dr. Gale became a member of the Board of 
Translators in 1890 and continued in active 
service until 1923. His individual translation 
of the Scriptures into Korean was published 
in 1925. His literary assistant, Mr. Yi Won 
Mo, is still engaged with the Rev. A. A. Pieters 
in revision work of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Gale’s other literary productions are too num- 
erous to mention. Morethan any other writer 
he made Korea known to the Occident. His 
Korean Sketches published in 1898 is a classic. 
Some of his other books in English are the 
Vanguard (1904), Korea in Transition (1909), 
Korean Folk-Tales (1918), ‘The Cloud Dream 
of the Nine (a famous Korean novel) and a 
History of Korea (1926). Students of the 
Korean language will continue to use his 
English-Korean Dictionary (1897, 1911 and 
1930) and Grammatical Forms (1893 and 1916). 
He was editor of the Christian News (Korean, 
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1900-1910) and later of the Christian Messen- 
ger, The Bible Magazine (Korean, 1918-19), 
The Korea Magazine (English, 1917-19). He 
contributed many articles to the Korean 
Repository (1892-98), The Korea Review 
(1903-06), The Korea Mission Field (1905—), 
and to the publications of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. One of his best 
known books in Korean is his translation of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Dr. Gale was also a pastor and teacher. He 
was pastor of the Yundong Presbyterian 
Church of Seoul (1900-1919), a professor for 
many years in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Pyengyang, and at one time 
Administrator of the Pierson Memorial Bible 
School of Seoul. He helped to organize the 
Korean Y. M. C. A., and the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of which for many years he 
was a member of the Editorial Board. 

Even more lasting than his works will be 
the charming influence of his personality. His 
name was Gale. The winds of Providence in 
1888 waited him across the Pacific to Korea 
where for five times eight years he lived and 
worked for the evangelization of Korea and 
upon retirement in 1928, he went to England 
where for eight years more he represented 
Korea to the Church there. He was often 
one of three,—Underwood, Gale and Reynolds 
in Bible translation; Gale, Hardie and W. M. 
Clark of the editorial board of the Christian 
Literature Society ; Underwood, Avison, and 
Gale in the establishing cf the Chosen Christ- 
ian College and other organizations in Seoul. 
As a Christian gentleman his influence was 


widely felt among the higher classes of Korean 
Society, Christian and non-Christian. 

And now he is gone to his Lord whose 
coming he regarded as imminent. Mrs. Gale, 
and his children, his fellow missionaries, and 
his friends of many nationalities will cherish 
his memory and be better because of his life. 
He lived usefully, wonderfully, effectively, 
but his living was never confined wholly to the 
things of time and sense. His mind and soul 
revelled in the realms of the spiritual and the 
eternal. While serving his fellow men, his 
eyes were on the King. “To glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever” was his supreme purpose 
in living. 

HARRY A. RHODES 


The Rev. J. S. Gale, D. D. 
Pioneer Missionary In Korea. 


“In Memoriam” 


On master workman called from earth away, 

In patience and in faith thy tasks were wrought, 
Sweet peace and strength to many thou hast 
brought ; 

Thy gain, our loss while we still here must stay, 

The truth so precious thou hast wrought in clay, 
Now surging forth continue to unfold 
And which by multitudes is now retold. 

In glorious power still working here today ! 

Now that thy call has come and thou art gone, 
‘Tis sweet to know that thou art working still 
In hearts and minds thy quota to fulfill ; 

Till finished be God’s Will, thy works go on. 
For service here on earth thou art renowned, 
In heaven with Christ white-robed and glory 

crowned. 
W. L. SWALLEN 


This Special Number 


For some time we have had it in mind to ask the sec- 
ond generation missionaries to express their opinions. 
There are 26 of them in five missions. Of this number 
two are on furlough. As to departments of work 
they are distributed as follows: ordained evan- 
gelists, 6; ordained educationalist, 1; physicians, 2; 
educational man, 1; Y. M. C. A. worker, 1; single wo- 
men evangelists, 2; single women educationalists, 5; 
nurse, 1; wives, 7. 
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Correspondence with the second generation mission-- 
aries discloses the fact that some of them are over 
sensitive and without cause. No one is disposed to: 
question the desirability of having second generation 
missionaries or their more than average efficiency in 
service. There is however some discussion as to what 
the proportion of the new missionaries should be of 
the second generation. 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Church Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


*“Our age needs sincerity and seriousness’’, so reads 
an editorial. If the schools, under the control of 
the Presbyterian Churches in Korea, are closed, and 
no private schools are substituted for them, what will 
be the result upon Korean education? When we 
observe social conditions during these years, dare we 
have eyes that:see not ? 

‘‘Are there sincerity and seriousness on the part of 
Koreans, in face of this situation? No, positively 
not. Bars and halls are prospering, while institutions 
for education and social service are on the wane. 
Mutual confidence, the real foundation of human wel- 
‘fare but jealousy and hatred are prevalent among the 
people who need to exercise co-operation and good- 
-will. Upon whom may we depend ? 

“Even out of this chaotic condition shines shope. 
‘Korean people must once more put forth sincere ef- 
forts and earnest thoughts. A new life must dawn. 
The usual complaints against environment and herit- 
‘age are mere excuses. If the Korean people can 
-claim sincerity, there will be a new way of rebirth. 

Mr. Chungsik Kim, aged 76, who was one of the ori- 
ginators of the Y. M.C. A. movement in Korea, passed 
away on January 13th. He was a high official in the 
former Korean Government, but upon retiring from 
_officialdom, he devoted himself to the cause of the 
Church and did his share in establishing the Y. M.C. A. 
-in Seoul. He served as general secretary of the Y. M. 
-C. A.; later he worked for Koreans in Tokyo through 
the same institution. His work and his genuine Chris- 
-tian life still remain with us. 

Tuberculosis is stalking through Southern Pyungan 
Province. A recent report estimates 47% of the po- 
pulation of that section are afflicted by that disease. 
Unwholesome housing and insufficient food are given 
-as the causes. 

Paichai High School received another gift of real 
-estate near Little West Gate amounting to 30,000 yen. 
The donor was the Mission of the Methodist Church. 
This donation is greatly appreciated and the boy’s 
school is much encouraged. 

A free lodging for homeless city wanderers, was 
established by the Salvation Army for the winter 
months, If this attempt on a small scale is successful, 
it will be inaugurated on a larger scale in the future. 

A plan for aiding sick teachers of common schools 
in Korea, is being drawn up by the Educatlonal Bu- 

-reau of the Government. The plan will suggest ways 
to care for such teachers till their recovery. More 
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schools to proper successors, 


“made for the year. 


than 14,000 common school teachers in Korea will be 
encouraged and helped by this measure. A co-opera- 
tive association to lighten their economic burden is 
also suggested. 

The Mission of the Northen Presbyterian Church de- 
cided to withdraw from three schools in Pyengyang; 
Union Christian College, Soongsil Middle School and 
Soongeui Girls’ High School. The Mission expressed 
willingness to turn over the schools, under certain con- 
ditions, to some individuals or organizations. Many 
friends of those three schools, unwilling to see the in- 
stitutions, which have made the history of almost half 
acentury closed, have been working to meet the con- 
ditions. The Mission was working on a plan to turn 
over the three schools as a whole. The negotiations 
seemed to go on favorably, but in the meantime a 
movement to separate Soongsil High School from the 
general negotiations, was broughtup. This was unsuc- 
cessful. The committee of the Mission visited the 
Provincial Governor of South Pyungan Province, and 
informed him that the Mission decided to discon- 
tinue the schools and that no students would be receiv- 
ed inthe spring. ‘I have understood, stated the head 
of the Educational Bureau of the Government to 
newspaper reporters, ‘that if the Mis sion could not 
find proper successors for those three schools, the 
work would be discontinued. But this is the first 
time we have heard that no new students will be re- 
ceived thisspring. I have been informed that there 
has been progressing a plan for turning over the 
and the Educational 
Bureau notified the local Government to give any 
possible aid and encouragement to such negotiations. 
I had hoped that these would be successful. If they 
fail and the Mission closes the schools, it can not be 
helped. But the three schools in question ought to 
see that the present enrolled students graduate.’’ 

The Home Missions Department of the Presbyterian 
Churchs in Korea, met at Seungdong Church on Janu- 
ary 19th to talk over the activites of the year. 
Various definite plans were discussed. The Foreign 
Missions Department of the same Church, met at the 
C.L.S. building on January 28th. Concrete plans were 
Rev. H. C. Choi, at Chulung, 
Manchukuo, is appointed for the mission activities 
in Manchukuo, and Rev. Pang Chiil and Rev. Han 
Changsun were appionted as missionaries to Shantung 
in China proper. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Our Contributors 


Of the eight contributors under the heading, ‘‘What 
Do Second Generation Missionaries Say ?’’, one pre- 
fers to be anonymous, A brief paragraph as.to each 
of the others is in order: 

The Rev. H. D. Appenzeller is principal of the Pai- 
chai Boys’ School which was founded by his father, 
the late Rev. H. G, Appenzeller, in 1886. The father 
was the first ordained missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to reside in Korea. Mrs. Appenzeller 
is also of the “‘second generation class’, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs, W. A. Noble recentey retired 
missionaries of the M. E. Mission of Korea. 

Likewise, Horace H, Underwood, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
is president of the Chosen Christian College of which 
his father, the late Rev. H. G. Underwocd, was foun- 
der and first president. The father was the first or- 
dained missionary of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
to come to Korea. The two “H. G.s’’? come from 
Japan on the same steamer in 1885. 

Douglas B. Avison, M. D. and Mr. Gordon W. Avison 
are sons of O. R. Avison, M. D., LL.D., founder and 
first president of the Severance Union Medical College 
and the second president of the Chosen Christian 
College. The father went on'the “retired list’’ in 1932 
and returned to America in 1985. Of the two sons on 
the field, ‘‘Douglas’’ is Vice-President of the Severance 
Institution while ‘‘Gordon’’ is a Y. M. C. A. worker in 
Kwangju, Korea. Mrs. G. W. Avison is also a “sec: 
ond generatoner’’, Frances Goheen of India. 

Rev. Allen D. Clark whose father is, the Rev. C. A. 
Clark of Pyengyang, and his wife, Eugenia Roberts 
whose father is the Rev. S. L. Roberts also of 
Pyenugyang, are members of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission and resident for the present year in 
Chungju, The fathers are on the faculty of the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Korea. 

Rev. Edward Adams is the eldest of four children all 
of whom are or have been missionaries in Korea. 
Their father, the late Rev. J. E. Adams, and mother 
came to Korea in 1895 under the Northern Presby- 
terian Board and organized the work in the North 
Kyungsang Province where the two sons, Edward and 
George, now are missionaries. 

Miss Ella Sharrocks, R. N. who is now working in 
Severance Hospital, Seoul, is the daughter of the late 
A. M. Sharrocks, M. D. who organized the medical 
work of the Northern Presbyterian Mission in Syen- 
chun. Her mother in recent years was Matron of 
Severance Hospital is now on the “retired list’? and 
resides in New York City. 

Of the other contributors this month, the Rev. W.T. 
Cook cf the Northern Presbyterian Mission since 1808, 
is temporarily assigned to Chairyung where he has 
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been teaching in the Bible institute of which he 
writes, Mr. and Mrs. Cook have been the senior mis- 
sionaries of the Sinpin Station in Manchukuo, which 


station is closed for the present owing to political dis- 


turbances. 


1 
Mrs. Harry J. Hill and the Rev. R.C. Coen are direc- 


tors of work for the blind in Pyengyang and Seoul, 
respectively. 
introduced in recent numbers and hence are not being 
specially mentioned here. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission i 
Mrs. J. G. Holdcroft left for the United States on 
account of the.serious illness of her mother. 
Death 
We regret to announce the death of the Rev, James 
S. Gale, D. D., at Bath, England, on January 31. 
(See page 63 of this number.) 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Resignation 
Dr. & Mrs. W. Hollister, on account of the ill health 
of Mrs. Hollister. 
Death 
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The other contributors have all been — 
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We regret to announce the death of Miss Sadie — 
Backland on December 23 at Birmingham, Al- — 


abama. Miss Buckland arrived in Korea in 1908, 
and the whole period of her missionary service 
was in Chunju Station. 


Southern Presbyterian Church 
Visitor 
The Rev. Darby Fulton, D. D., Secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Term., 
was a welcome visitor in February. He visited all 
the stations of. his Mission, also Seoul and Pyeng- 


yang. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
New Arrival 
Miss Florence Taylor, R. N., B.Sc., Wonsan. 
Leave of Absence 


Dr.S. H. Martin, of Severance Hospital, left for: 
Canada on sick leave. Mrs. Martin and the children 
will follow later. 


WONSAN BEACH HOUSE 
WONSAN, (GENZAN) KOREA 
For the season of 1937, Wonsan Beach House will be 


under the management of Mrs. E. W. Anderson. 
Letters of inquiry are invited, and should be ad- 


dressed in care of Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 


Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates. 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). AAAI MWABATA-A— 4 
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hee: CURTAINS, COVERS, DRESSES, ETC., 
| Bvery Yard Guaranteed, 


GENTS’ SHIRTS | MADE TO ORDER 
; Satisfaction assured 
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CROCKERY 
: Blue Phoenix—Green Segi 
: Full sets or replacements 
: Special Afternoon Tea Sets 


. Blue, Tan or Blue & Tan 


Many attractive & useful articles of Fancy Work 
made at our Women’s and Girls’ Homes. __ 
Carpenter Work, Tailoring, Shoe Repair 
at our Boys’ Industrial Home. - 
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